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Up to the present the clearest axiom of parallels is that of Playfair. 
Mr. Berkeley's substitute is worthy of attention. He divides the Euclidean 
postulate into the following axioms : 

" a. Straight lines which are identically inclined to the same straight 
line are not mutually inclined. 

" b. Straight lines which are not mutually inclined are identically in- 
clined to the same straight line." 

These should be noted for what they are worth, but it is very doubtful 
whether they will be considered any simpler, if as simple, as Playfair's 
axiom. 

One other feature of the book it is necessary to mention. The sen- 
tences are unnecessarily involved and the whole work is loosely constructed 
and difficult to read. In many passages the author's meaning is far from 
clear. For an original essay the quotations are too numerous. As the 
quotations often convey a more vivid impression than the text, it becomes 
still more difficult to follow the connection of ideas. Those who, like the 
technical mathematician, will not agree with the author's main conclu- 
sions, may infer confusion of thought from vagueness of expression. The 
volume would be greatly improved by condensation, by the removal of 
unessential matter, and by the inclusion of the discussion of other topics 
(such as fractional and negative indices) which have a direct bearing on 
the author's line of thought. 

Notwithstanding these defects, Mr. Berkeley's essay is worthy of the 
consideration of the technical mathematician and may be accepted as an 
interesting addition to the literature on the philosophy of mathematics. 
Such a volume constitutes further evidence of the growing dissatisfaction 
with the dogmatism of the mathematicians when they mistake their con- 
ceptualisms for objective reality, and when they put forward as probable 
conclusions which conflict with the dictates of common sense. 

H. S. Shelton. 

Ashfobd, Middlesex, England. 

Spinoza's Short Treatise on God, Man and his Well-Being. Translated 

and edited, with an introduction and commentary and a life of Spinoza. 

A. Wolf. London : Adam and Charles Black. 1910. Pp. cxxviii -j- 

246. 

As indicated in the title, this work consists of four parts, the life of 
Spinoza (pp. xi-cii), the history of the "Short Treatise" (pp. ciii- 
cxxviii), an English translation of the "Short Treatise" (pp. 1-162), 
and a commentary on the same (pp. 165-240). 

The life is admirably done. It is certainly in many respects, probably 
altogether, the best that has yet appeared in English. The author's birth 
and religious association have given him certain advantages which he 
has well utilized in the presentation of the earlier part of Spinoza's life. 
The account, as a whole, is complete and well told. Little of the source 
material, as such, has been presented, the author assuming that Freuden- 
thal is sufficiently available to make such presentation useless. Consid- 
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ering the purpose of Professor Wolf in presenting the life here, we can 
not ask that a different treatment had heen followed. It would seem, 
however, that the English reading public might have access to more of 
the sources than have heretofore been given. Eor example, the inventory 
of Spinoza's library, so far as this reviewer can recall, is not available in 
any English publication. 

The history of the " Short Treatise " is good. " The beginner," to 
quote Professor Wolf in another connection, " may omit on a first read- 
ing " this part of the book. All other students, however, will enjoy the 
clear statement of how much — and how little — is known of the making 
of this long-lost book. The facsimile reproductions of Monnikhoff's 
writing and of the pages from the two manuscript texts afford most con- 
vincing proof of the dependence of B on A, and of Monnikhoff's connec- 
tion with both, complete in the one case, partial and editorial in the other. 
One could hardly ask a more interesting or more convincing exposition 
of a point in textual criticism. We must note, in passing, that in the 
" literature on the ' Short Treatise ' " (p. cxxvii) no mention is made of 
the English translation of the " Short Treatise " by Lydia G. Eobinson 
(Chicago, 1909), which appeared some months before the date appended 
to Professor Wolf's preface. 

The English translation of the " Short Treatise " is of course the heart 
of the book. While every student of Spinoza, worthy of the name, will 
willingly, and easily, familiarize himself with Spinoza's Latin, there are 
many to whom the Nederduitsche of the Korte Verhandeling proves a 
serious hindrance. Good translations in other languages do not meet 
the needs of English readers. One's individual translation (perhaps 
halting) of a German translation of a Nederduitsche translation of a 
Latin original is nearly as bad as the middle age approach to Aristotle 
via Averroes. Happily for us of the English tongue, a part of this cir- 
cuitous route has now been cut out. 

Moreover, we have here not merely a translation of van Vloten and 
Land's second edition, but besides a reexamination of the manuscripts. 
How much actual divergence Professor Wolf has made from the pub- 
lished text does not of course appear in a cursory examination of the 
translation; but the serious student will be glad to feel the additional 
security furnished by this independent textual study. The translation 
follows, and properly, the text of A; but all variants therefrom in B, as 
well as the respective sources of the footnotes, are indicated by a suitable 
system of signs. 

The translation is in good idiomatic English. The sentences are as 
clear as Spinoza's involved scholastic style allows. While the accuracy of 
the reading can be determined only by extended comparison, what ex- 
amination I have made convinces me that, on the whole, the translation 
is close to the original and true to Spinoza. Some instances appear, 
however, of a doubtful choice of terms. In the note on page 63 (w and 
L, iii, 38-9), Professor Wolf several times uses real as a translation of 
wezentlijk zijnde. For the popular reader, real, in one of its current 
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senses, may be a fair interpretation of Spinoza's meaning, but it is hardly 
a fair rendering of his terminology. The more serious student will pre- 
fer a transfer of Spinoza's own terms, with all their difficulties, to any 
interpretation. Similarly the word gebeulijke (w and L, iii, 28) is on 
page 48 rendered accidental. The comment on this passage is a true ex- 
position of Spinoza's meaning; and the modern popular meaning of 
accidental may justify its use in the translation. None the less, the stu- 
dent of Spinoza's terms will feel somewhat of a shock to find this word 
doing this service for Spinoza even in translation, so far is it removed in 
meaning from accidens, the nearest cognate used by Spinoza. The word 
wezenheid gives peculiar difficulty, being rendered by four different 
words in as many successive occurrences. On page 136, line 7, it appears 
as reality; on page 137, line 4, as existence; on page 140, line 16, as char- 
acter; and on page 141, line 26, as essence. If the original Dutch trans- 
lator rendered both existentia and essentia (to say nothing about reality 
and character) by one Dutch word, he either had a meager vocabulary at 
his disposal, or he was indifferent to Spinoza's distinctions. 

The reviewer would not insist, however, on the criticisms of the ter- 
minology. By others it may not be counted desirable to have Spinoza's 
(Latin) terms represented by their English cognates, and if desirable, it 
would be uncertain of attainment; for three languages set a difficult task. 
But whatever may be said on this particular point, there can be no dif- 
ference of opinion as to the general excellence of the translation. All 
will agree that this is admirable. 

The last fourth of the book is a commentary on the " Short Treatise." 
Here Professor Wolf's studies in Jewish philosophy as well as in the 
more usual Spinozistic literature put both beginner and advanced stu- 
dent in his debt. Not all particular points, of course, will be accepted. 
The reviewer questions, for example, that "nature" (p. 167) more com- 
monly " means the material world, etc." His own notes, which he thinks 
fairly inclusive, show about as many instances of " nature " signifying 
" ' character ' or ' essence.' " 

In conclusion, it must be said that we have in Professor Wolf's book 
an exceedingly valuable contribution to the literature on Spinoza. No 
English reading student of Spinoza can afford to be without it. The 
presswork and proofreading are excellent. A five-page index, fairly in- 
clusive, completes the whole. 

W. H. Kilpatrick. 

Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL JOURNAL OF ETHICS. October, 1910. 
The Prediction of Human Conduct : a Study of Bergson (pp. 1-15) : B. 
Bosanquet. - An exposition and criticism of Bergson. The important 
principle is that not foreknowledge but reduction is the impossible and 



